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‘The lady inquired if she knew any person who would carry her basket.”—p. 786. 
WORK AND THRIVE,—I. 
A NARRATIVE FROM REAL LITE, 


HOW MRS. JACOBS EARNED A SHILLING. |last ceased; but the streets looked empty and 

T was a dreary Saturday evening in the early desolate, the few persons who were still abroad 
spring, above fifty years ago. The rain, | were hastening to their homes, when a lady, who 
Which had fallen heavily during the day, had at \had been prevented by the incessant rain from 
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go out late this gloomy afternoon to make some 
purchases, 

Having bought what she required, she looked 
around in vain for some one to carry her basket 
home; but the market-place was now deserted, 
the usual messengers were gone, there were no 
idlers waiting for a chance job. 

After fruitlessly glancing up and down the 
vacant street, she observed a nice-looking little 
woman, standing at the open door of a lodging- 
house opposite, who appeared to be watching 
her. 

The lady crossed the street, and civilly inquired 
if she knew any person who would carry her 
basket for sixpence. 

“T am a stranger and know no one in this 
neighbourhood,” replied the young woman (who I 
may at once introduce as Mrs. Jacobs); “but I 
will gladly do your errand myself, if you have 
not far to go.” 

At first, the lady hesitated to accept this offer, 
the person who made it seeming too respectable 
for such an employment; but all objections were 
speedily silenced by Mrs. Jacobs saying, “I have 
put my children to bed, and can safely leave them 
for a short time. Ihave no money left, and shall 
be very thankful to earn sixpence to-night, if you 
will let me carry your basket.” 

Then, stepping cheerfully forwards, she crossed 
over to the market-place with- the lady, took’ up 
her basket, and followed her to her destination, 
where she received a shilling for her trouble; and, 
returning with a thankful heart, was able to buy 
a loaf of bread and some milk for her children for 
the following day. 

Trifling as this incident may appear to others, 
to Mrs. Jacobs it was a matter of vital importance ; 
and this help coming so unexpectedly, at her 
utmost need, cheered her with renewed trust that 
her prayers were heard and answered. ‘ 

A week or two after this occurrence, Mrs. Jacobs 
became acquainted with my friend Mrs. Deane, 
in a way equally accidental. .But on such chance 
meetings (as we sometimes call them) often depends 
the welfare, or possibly the lives, of our fellow- 
creatures. 

My friend Mrs. Deane was. in the habit of 
attending service at a church in a very poor dis- 
trict of i the large commercial town in which the 
scene of my story is laid. Many humble people 
worshipped there, whose careworn faces plainly 
told how heavily war-times and war-prices pressed 
upon the lower classes, Yet, even in that con- 
gregation, Mrs. Deane’s attention had often been 
attracted by three quiet, strange-looking children, 
meanly and insufficiently clad; but their clothes, 
always clean, and neatly mended, showed by the 
very patches that care had not been spared in the 


going to market early in the day, was obliged to | endeavour to make the faded nankeen suits look 











as decent as possible. 

It was, however, less the dress than the pale 
faces and bad coughs of these children - that 
interested Mrs. Deane, and at length determined 
her to follow them, after service, and ascertain to 
whom they belonged. They quitted the church 
hand-in-hand, the sister and the younger brother 
leading the biggest boy between them. They 
walked demurely on, as if they had no acquaint. 
ance to speak to, or idle with, and, after passing 
through a few bye-ways, they turned into the 
street opposite the market, quite unconscious that 
Mrs. Deane was following them. She waited till 
she saw the children enter a lodging-house, and 
then she knocked and asked admission. 

The door of the room was opened by a woman 
apparently about thirty years of age, whose fair 
complexion, clear blue eyes, and flaxen curls made 
her look: younger, perhaps, than she really was, 
The room, though scantily furnished, was scrupu- 
lously neat and clean: 

Mrs. Deane at once explained tho object of 
her visit. She had noticed, she said, the quiet 
demeanour of the children at church; and, think- 
ing ‘that their parents might be ill, she had 
followed them, in the‘hope of being of use. 

Mrs. Jacobs—for she was the mother of the 
children—answered all inquiries freely, without 
diffidence or false shame; indeed, there was 
nothing to: be ashamedof. Her deep poverty 
was not owing to any fault or ‘mismanagement 
on her part, but to those heavy times which 
brought so many trials and sorrows to both rich 
and ‘poor. 

Her story was briefly told. She was an Irish- 
woman, and nota little vain of her “ good blood;” 
but, though connected with a family of some con- 
sequence (one of whom was at that time a member 
of Parliament),;she wastoo proud to ask help 
from them. ~They had never noticed her, she 
said, from the time of her marriage with the 
captain of a trading vessel, who had proved 4 
kind husband to her; and she did not wish to 
apply to them now in her distress. 

In proof of her statements, Mrs. Jacobs pointed 
to a heavy sea-chest, with her husband’s name 
on the lid; and she produced several pawn- 
brokers’ tickets to show how her little comforts 
had been pledged, one by one; the last articles 
being a sextant of her husband’s, which he had 
left in her care, and a sable muff he had brought 
her from one of his distant voyages, and which 
she had found harder to part with than her 
silver spoons or silk shawl. Her few trinkets had 
been sold to enable her to bring her children to 
B Since her arrival, she had endeavoured 
to obtain work from the shops; but, being ® 
stranger, she had not been as successful as she 
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expected. “But,” she continued, “I am not too | 
proud to do anything honest.” She then men- | prices. 
tioned how thankful she had been to earn a shilling 


by carrying a basket of meat, saying: 
“J had put my three children supperless to 


bed; had washed their clothes, to have them clean | 


for Sunday. I had not one penny left to buy 
them bread, and did not know what to do; but I! 
tidied up the room, as usual, and then went down | 
to watch at the door for whatever help God would | 
sendme. I had not stood at the street-door five 
minutes, before I saw a lady go past at the oppo- 
site side of the street, and something made me 
watch her. At last she crossed over to speak to 
me; and I knew then the Lord had not forsaken | 
me.” 

Mrs. Deane soon perceived that, though poor, 
Mrs. Jacobs had an independent spirit. She had 
got what she called “an elegant education” at a 
provincial school in Ireland, and was ready to 
attempt any work that neat hands could do. Her 
husband she spoke of with enthusiasm ; he was in 
her eyes quite a hero; and she was looking for- 
ward hopefully to his return, “when the war 
should be over.” Of his hard fate she spoke with 
touching pathos. Returning from a cruise in the 
Mediterranean, his ship had been captured by a 
French privateer, and all his property lost; he 
was taken prisoner and detained at Toulon for a 
long time; at last, he and some other prisoners 
were exchanged, and Captain Jacobs, having made 
his way back to England, landed at Deal, hoping 
to rejoin his wife. But he had only been a few 
hours on shore when he was seized by the press- 
gang—a terrible and iniquitous power, at that 
time in full force on the English coast, which 
permitted brave men to be dragged away from 
their homes to furnish sailors for the Royal Navy. 
Resistance was useless ; poor Captain Jacobs was 
forced on beard a ship of war, where he had to 
serve aS @ common seaman. From on board the 
Briton he wrote to tell his wife of his misfor- 
tunes; advising her to repair with her children to 
B,,and there to await his return, as he trusted the 
war would soon be over, when he would get his 
discharge, and return to his family. The Briton 
was about to sail, as a convoy, to the West Indies, 
and from that time Mrs. Jacobs had never heard 
of her husband. 

Mrs. Deane was soon able to assist Mrs. Jacobs 
effectually, by. procuring for her a supply of the 





proficient: and such work, when intercourse with 








France was cut off, fetched very remunerative 
Her industry and independence soon 
gained for her the goodwill of several families, 
who exerted themselves in her behalf. But the 
ill-health of her children was a constant strain 
upon her efforts. 

Willie, the eldest boy, was almost blind from 
cataract, and, after a few years, totally lost his. 
sight. At length, through the interest of friends, 
he was placed in an institution for the blind, 
where he learned to weave and make baskets. 

Allan, the youngest child, was an albino. He 
appeared to be almost as blind as his brother, 
but was not really so. He, too, in course of time, 
was placed at a good school, where his education 
and maintenance were secured for seven years. 

When the burden of supporting both her boys 
was removed, Mrs. Jacobs had still to struggle on 
with her only daughter, whose health was slowly 
declining. It was in vain that better nourishment 
was sent: her little Jane never rallied. 

The poor mother worked at her needle all day 
long, and often sat up, night after night, watch- 
ing by the bed of her dying child. But her energy 
did not fail. She knew God would not forsake 
her, and she toiled on, expecting that some day 
soon her husband would return to her; for the 
war was over, and peace had been proclaimed. 
But “her captain,” as she called him, came 
not. 

At last her daughter faded away and died; and 
then, indeed, the mother felt sorely desolate. 

Poor Mrs. Jacobs, howerer, knew well that she 
could not afford to fold her hands-and sit still. 
No, she must work; and thankful she was to have 
work to do in those cheerless days of “hope 
deferred.” 

Some ladies, who sympathised with her, advised 
her to give up her solitary lodgings, and procured 
for her temporary employment in attending upon 
an invalid gentleman, who had met with an acci- 
dent away from his home. Thus, one way or 
another, she got on—always ready to undertake 
any work proposed to her, and always giving 
satisfaction to her employers. 

She was now able to lay by a little money. Her 
very first savings had been applied, long ago, to 
redeem the valued sextant: but so many years 
had passed since tidings of her husband had 
reached her, that she now began to fear she 
should see “her captain” no more. And so the 
years passed on. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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GOD'S GREATNESS AND 


G. A. CHADWICK, 


BY THE REV. 


MAN’S LITTLENESS. 


M.A. 


* All nations before him are as nothing; and they are counted to him less than nothing, and vanity.”—TIsa. x]. 17, 


A a or the most powerful medi- 
cine is said to depend entirely on its 
use or its abuse. It is certainly so 
4] with spiritual facts. Many a taunt 
of the infidel, and many an objection of the sceptic, 
requires only to be removed from its injurieus con- 
tact and rightly applied, and we should discover an 
inestimable truth under the disguise of heresy. 

Thus the disproportion between man and God 
has often furnished a mischievous objection to the 
faith. It is urged that man is quite too small for 
God to notice his shortcomings. It is argued that 
man can no more sin against God than a worm or 
a fly can sin against man himself. Voltaire put 
the argument in a striking light when he laughed 
at the notion that One should control the gigantic 
forces of Nature, and yet be robbed of his due 
homage by the perversity, or swayed in his pur- 
pose by the prayers, of a little creature scarcely 
six feet high. 

Now it is at least suspicious that all such notions 
break down miserably in practice. The deathbed 
of Voltaire was not fortified by any meditations 
on his own minuteness; he could not dismiss his 
spirit into the void without dreading lest, after all, 
it should be stopped and scrutinised by the King 
of spirits—he died in abject fear of that Being who 
might, after all, be not too great to examine, but 
rather too great to overlook. 

Too great to overlook! That is the answer to 
the cavil. If there be a Providence at all—if the 
footprint of God lies anywhere on Nature—if the 
beauty, and wisdom, and kindliness of creation are 
not a dream of superstition or a trick of priests— 
if at any time in history God’s arm was bared on 
behalf of the most cherished interests of the whole 
human race—nay, even if these things are not 
certain, yet unless they be quite absurd, the whole 
objection topples to the ground. For unless it be 
ridiculous to hold that God cares for a universe, 
it is not ridiculous to hold that he oares for me. 
Know you not, O wrangler! that to infinite vast- 
ness all finite things are equal in‘smallness, for 
with him there are no degrees, but one day is as 
a thousand years, and the mote which flickers in 
the daybeam as the planet which rolls nearest to 
the sun P 

True that I am inconceivably small before him, 
but not I alone. “ All nations before him are as 
nothing.” Such is the Scriptural form of the 
truth, and the prophet has set it in a connection 
and among reflections well worthy of careful 





HETHER a drug be the deadliest | 








study, and widely different from the infidel’s, 
The divergence, indeed, is so great and strange 
that we feel in it something superhuman. It is 
not man, but God inspiring him who speaks thus 
of himself and us. 

1. We remark, first of all, the place in which it 
stands. The 40th chapter of Isaiah begins that 
amazing cycle of evangelical prophecies that has 
refreshed and strengthened the Church in every 
age. “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith 
the Lord. O Jerusalem, that bringest 
good tidings, lift up thy voice with strength.” 
Such is the tone of a chapter which hurries on to 
dilate on the magnificent powers of God, and on 
the paltriness of man, and therefore, to Isaiah’s 
mind, there can have been nothing depressing or 
repulsive in the contrast. For, small as we are, 
God’s greatness overtakes our littleness; we are 
not small enough to hide from him. If among 
men the lofty and illustrious overlook trifles, that 
is not merely because they have greater things to 
mind, but because they cannot mind both. If they 
could, they would be greater still. Generations of 
mankind knew nothing of the exuberant life that 
lurks in every drop of water; yet who thinks we 
are degraded by learning all the microscope has 
taught usP Then, since God is infinite, since 
nothing can absorb or engross his powers, must 
not we, in our microscopic obscurity, be as plain to 
him as the first archangel in the burning splen- 
dours of the courts of light? To him, enthroned 
so high that nothing is great, it follows that 
nothing is peculiarly small; so that the shriek of a 
plundered city could not stop his ear against the 
sob of a widow in her loneliness; nor could the de 
profundis of a mourning nation drown the wail of a 
frightened child. Therefore the prophet soon after 
asks, ‘‘ Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and speakest, 
O Israel, My way is hid from the Lord, and my 
judgment is passed over from my God? Hast thou 
not known? hast thou not heard, that the ever- 
lasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of 
the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary? there is 
no searching of his understanding.” 

Remember that, poor and insignifigant believer, 
and never say again, “The Lord hath forsaken me 
and my God hath forgotten me.” If shock after 
shock seem to follow too fast for flesh and blood 
to bear, do ‘not say, “The Lord hath forgotten to 
be gracious.” If your hopes of relief have been 
thwarted, and no sunshine have broken upon the 
darkness, but thick and gloomy clouds have re- 
turned after the rain, do not think yourself clean 
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forgotten as a dead man out of mind. There is 
no searching of his understanding; nor, when 
the Infinite has condescended to our highest, is 
there any reason why he should not stoop to 
ou. 

‘ 2. God’s greatness and our smallness prove that 
his condescension is the only basis of our eternal 
hopes. Therefore this same chapter says Jerusalem 
“hath received at the Lord’s hand double for all 
her sins.” Now is this dependence a consoling 
truth, or would we rather be allowed to work and 
achieve, and in some way recommend ourselves to 
him? Not if we are fit to receive God’s mercy at 
all, for he desires a broken and contrite heart, and 
looks for breasts in which self-assertion has died 
down, and whose last thought of worthiness is 
burnt out. When you are quite weary of the 
struggle to do better, and the weapon of self- 
defence has dropped from the tired hand, then is 
God near, and his salvation ready to be revealed. 
And such souls are well content to hope only from 
the condescending goodness of their King. 

There is another reason why this spontaneous 
condescension should be a welcome thought. Any- 
thing begun on our side would be limited like our- 
selves. As a private soldier may possibly deserve 
something of a king, yet neither the service nor the 
reward is likely to prove very great, so (could we 
earn anything from God) our hire would still be 
small. But when he freely bows down, we have 
seen the condescension to be infinite, and there- 
fore the gift conveyed may partake of the same 
infinitude. 

3. Still more would this contrast between God 
and man encourage us, if God had distinctly 
pledged himself to anything on our behalf. We 
scarcely realise the frailty of our fellow-creatures. 
Once the houses we dwell in sheltered men who 
have now found a narrower and darker resting- 
place. The truths we hear, sounded once in ears 
that are now filled with dust. Life is very much 
what it was in other ages, but the beings who then 
enjoyed it are passed away like the waters of 
a quiet river where, though the reflection stays, 
the flood which bore it yesterday has now glided 
into the abyss. Yet we trust the promises of each 
other, though circumstances change and friends 
die, and the ghosts of old hopes rise up and mock 
us in the haunted chambers of memory. So says 
the prophet in this chapter. “All flesh is grass. 
The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, but the 
word of the Lord endureth for ever.” And when St. 
Peter quotes the passage he tells us, “This is the 
word which by the Gospel is preached.” Tidings 
it is of a reconciled God, an interceding Priest; and 
that we who were once so desolate and lonely have 
« Father and a Brother who love us with deep and 
unchanging love. This word endureth for ever. 








Seeing the end from the beginning, God cannot 
change his mind with shifting circumstances. 
Holding the reins of the universe, his purpose 
never can be thwarted, nor can his goodwill prove 
ineffectual. Sitting so high as to see all things in 
due proportion, no tangle, no perplexity, mars his 
designs, neither does his promise to another ever 
cross the tenor of his word to me. May I skrink, 
from any sense of unworthiness, from appro- 
priating his bounty, vast though it seem, and 
though Satan and a faithless heart persuade me 
that it must be intended for better and holier 
creatures than I may ever hope to be? Nay, 
verily. To him there are no gradations in the fall; 
to him our utmost upward strivings are weak and 
ineffectual as “the desire of the moth for the star.” 

Thus the same reflection which chills the unbe- 
liever into despair, serves to stir up and brighten 
the trustfulness of the saint. 

4, There is in this contrast yet another ground 
of comfort, which St. Paul expressed, long after- 
wards, in the memorable words, “ If God be for us, 
who can be against us?” So also felt Isaiah, for he 
said, in the next chapter—which still preserved 
the same idea of the gulf between God and man— 
“They that war against thee shall be as nothing, 
and as a thing of nought. For I the Lord God will 
hold thy right hand, saying unto thee, Fear not; 
I will help thee.” If it is good for us to feel 
our own littleness, it is surely good to feel as 
deeply the littleness of our foes. Satan is strong 
compared with us, and strong are the attractions 
of the world, and strong the strivings of evil in 
the flesh; yet all together are less than nothing 
and vanity when God takes the field on our behalf. 
“They compassed me about like bees, they are 
quenched like the fire of thorns, for in the name of 
the Lord will I destroy them.” 

Life has many changes, and it is not possible 
to say what shall happen any of us to-morrow. 
Overwhelming calamities, crushing misfortunes, 
paralysing sorrows, are not uncommon phrases 
in the mouths of men. But nothing can paralyse, 
or overwhelm, or crush the saint of God. “ Because 
he hath set the Lord always on his right hand, 
therefore he shall not be greatly moved.” 

5. One point more we must not leave unnoticed. 
All this contrast with our mortal weakness, all this 
majesty and might are here ascribed as attributes 
to Christ. For this awful God, this tremendous 
Being, “ before whom the inhabitants of the earth 
are as grasshoppers, and who meted out heaven 
with a span, and comprehended the dust of the 
earth in a balance,” is the very same before whom * 
the voice is heard crying, “ Make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God.” That voice was 
the voice of John Baptist preparing the way for 
Christ. 
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See now how real was the stoop of God to man! | except tender mercy, and that love which, like g 


behold how fully we are justified \in regarding the 
chasm which severed us, now spanned by the 
bridge of Christ’s humanity, as no longer a barrier 
but a place for hope! 

Yes, to God’s power our weakness is “ nothing; ” 
our folly tohis wisdom; our poverty to his wealth. 
But we are not “nothing” to his compassion, to 
his love, to that wondrous nature which he now 
possesses, of which the manhood is as real as the 
Godhead, both being united, no more to be rent 
in twain, 

Blessing, and honour, and praise, and power be 
unto his name for ever. For he came out of his 
Father’s bosom; out of the light into the dark- 
ness; out of heaven into a world that was more 


like hell than like the fair and happy world he had 
created long before. He descended from the throne, | 


and submitted to the cross, for creatures who had 
nothing to give him, and no claim on his atten- 


tions, but were as vanity to all his attributes | 





plentiful fountain, must find some outlet for its 
streams. 

To estimate his goodness we should be able to 
estimate his majesty; until we know this, we shall 
never truly comprehend the other. But the con. 
ception of God’s power—which is Christ’s—bafiles 
our stunted faculties, and dilates and grows upon 
the mind, till we desist in awe, confessing that his 
name is secret, and that he dwelleth in thick 
darkness. 

* Our dim cyes 
See nothing—nothing save the hem 
Of thy vast robe, whose lightning dyes 
Would blind us, could we gaze on them, 
* Thou dwellest veiled in awful light! 
We know not where—in boundless space ; 


Yet in this narrow orb of night 
We feel the splendour of thy face. 


“The stars beneath thee dimly burn ; 
Like dust of gold the systems roll ; 
Yet, King of kings, thou wilt not spurn 
The twilight of a human soul.” 
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y HERE are very many signs of ap- 


proaching old age—bad sight, decayed 
teeth, grey hair, dislike of sweets, and, 
above all, an abhorrence of early rising. 
Or, perhaps, not exactly of early rising, 
9 but a dislike of the morning; a very 
strong belief that better is the end of a thing than 
the beginning. At about eleven o’clock p.m. we 
may thank God that a day is pretty nearly finished ; 
possibly we may have managed to walk through 
it without much stumbling; and, at any rate, how- 
ever often we may have tumbled down, there the 
bruises and scratches are, and nobody can make 
them more. But about sunrise, when the early 
worms are getting eaten up by the early birds, 
who can possibly tell what is before him? Who 
can tell whether industry, for instance, will earn a 
meal for himself, or make him a meal for another P 
Young, inexperienced people just work as much as 
they are obliged, get comfortably tired, and sleep 
till somebody wakes them. They also dislike the 
morning; but it is because they love the night. 
The old and the experienced love the night. because 
they dislike the morning; and the difference is 
very much more than verbal. 

Naturally, of course, the morning is in every 
respect agreeable; the darkness of the night seems 
quietly to have buried everything we want to 
forget, and in the bright morning the flowers 
spread out their gay leaves to the sun, and fill the 
air with a sweeter perfume. All Nature seems 


refreshed by the cool dews; birds, beasts, and all 
manner of living things start forth with a fresh 





energy to new delights. And if men could only 
grow and work like plants and animals, they, too, 
might rest without wild, wearying dreams, and 
awake without alarm or forebodings of mischief. 
Unfortunately, the old age, which is old rather in 
feeling and experience than in mere years, can 
neither so rest or so rise: for the hope of every 
morning is poisoned by the retrospect of the 
whole past. 

To work for one’s living is not only by no means 
disagreeable, it is one of the keenest of enjoyments. 
If we are farmers, gardeners, or anyhow occupied 
with the mere soil itself, and the productive powers 
of Nature, the loving earth is constantly returning 
to us @ hundredfold for all our labour. And not 
only so, but the seed grows and springs up, we 
know not how, while men wake and sleep: and 
while the land sleeps, warmly covered by the pro- 
tecting snow, we may sleep also. In manufactures, 
again, there is a perpetual source of wonder in the 
huge machinery, so vast, and, at the same time, 
so minute, so mighty and so gentle, so perfectly 
under our own control. Even in more speculative 
pursuits, when we have to take into considera- 
tion the endless variations of human character, 
when our own success depends upon the earnest- 
ness and straightforwardness of innumerable 
other people, we can still be happy enough if we 
are only working for our own living. If we are 
cheated, or if we are made to lose by the mere 
recklessness of those about us, we simply do lose; 
we work a little harder, or we have a change of 
“luck;” we find ourselves on the upper side of 
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the average of honesty and carefulness. That 


which really makes work hard is the long arrears 


of past misfortune, the gloomy retrospect which, 
in fact, seems like a bottomless pit, which must 
needs be filled up before the fruit of our labour can 
be reached even by our own hands. It is not the 
anticipation of a day’s work that makes the morn- 
ing light so hateful, it is rather the recollection of 
those many days whose work has been wasted. 
We are willing enough to labour, but not to labour 
hopelessly ; not without some genuine, permanent 


fruit. And, after some thirty or forty years of 


life, much more after some fifty or sixty, people 
begin to feel that the world is a big trap, and that 
nothing is more likely than that they will come 
out of it bruised and mangled. 

Sometimes, perhaps, it seems that the future of 
life is hateful, because the retrospect of the past is 


better than anything we can hope for in the future. 


It is this feeling which Wordsworth has embodied 
in one of the noblest of his poems, the “Ode on 
the Intimations of Immortality from Recollections 
of Early Childhood.” 


** There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparell’d in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore ;— 
Turn whereso’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more! 
Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar. 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy. 
The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


This is very charming poetry, but there is a 
far simpler. way of accounting for the gloom of 
retrospect. There was no need that meadow, 
grove, or stream should be apparelled in celestial 
light; the light of this world would be clear and 
bright enough, if only it were not distorted and 
discoloured. But as little children sporting on 
the grass know nothing of the countless flowers 
that they tread down in their reckless play, so 
also they know nothing of the stinging insects and 
cold, slimy worms which are as numerous as the 
flowers. The beginnings of our lives are sheltered 
from all the storms and frosts of adversity by the 
parental love to which God entrusts us; and little 











children gaze with wonder when their fathers and 
mothers weep. They are without fear, ever sure 
of prosperity, sure that every new wonder will be 
a wonder of beauty and joy, until a bitter ex- 
perience arms them with a dreadful caution, and 
their very security becomes an unhappiness, 
There is no need to suspect danger nigh where 
we possess delight; but in a world like this we 
should never possess delight, if we didnot culti- 
vate the habit of suspecting that danger was nigh. 

No doubt there are pleasures of memory, as 
there are pleasures of hope; and poets have sung 
the one almost as sweetly as the other. Memory, 
indeed, is one of the profoundest mysteries of 
human nature, one might say almost the very 
root of personality; it is that thread upon which 
are strung all the separate beads of consciousness ; 
without it a man would die every moment, and 
the next moment a new man would be born; it is 
the condition of all knowledge and progress, and 
to have a bad memory is one of the worst forms 
of helplessness. To be able to reproduce in idea 
past states of consciousness, the endless varieties 
of our sensations, our wonder and terror, our 
tender emotions, our fear of punishment, and hope 
of reward, with all those moral judgments, so 
closely connected with these that they seem 
almost to have grown out of them—this power 
of reproduction, in a very high degree, is neces- 
sary for all greatness; and in some degree or other 
is an essential element even of humanity itself. 
But this power is rather a gift than an acquire- 
ment; and though it may be strengthened by 
circumstances, and to a certain extent improved 
by our own effort, yet for the most part it comes 
without being sought. As it is necessary, in the 
first instance, even to the maintenance of human 
life, so every form of experience does something 
to increase it. But, on the other hand, the laws 
of forgetfulness are as necessary to human happi- 
ness as the laws of association and the power of 
memory. Not even a piece of music could be 
played properly, if the performer were not able to 
banish from his mind all thought of his manual 
effort, and perform the most complicated move- 
ments by a sort of acquired instinct. And so in 
the more serious business of life, there are times 
when the secret not only of our happiness, but 
even of our safety, is our power to forget. 

There is much, no doubt, to be said on the other 
side; but, after all, what is the use of retrospect ? 
If it protects us against misfortune, it is itself so 
great a misery that scarcely any adversity can 
exceed it. That man must have had a very even 
life who cares to remember the whole of it. There 
are dark passages from which most men shrink, 
not in conversation only, but even in thought— 
recollections which sting like scorpions; remi- 
niscences of calamity or of sin which can scarcely 
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be distinguished from actual repetitions of them. 
There are old dead joys, which no memory can 
look upon without growing sick and faint. “That 
way madness lies,” What is the use of such 
retrospect? One may say utterly none. It is a 
thing to be avoided, a symptom of relapse, an 
ill omen of the recurrence of evil. People who 
have been in lunatic asylums are encouraged to 
forget, not to remember, that awful experience; 
and there are great calamities which are worse 
than madness, because they are every way more 
conscious, harder to be rooted out of the memory. 
Let him, then, who has had some great trouble, 
bury it as deep as may be, and by all manner of 
lawful incantations lay the ghost of it. It can do 
him no possible good ; it is even only too likely to 
produce one of those fits of spiritual paralysis 
which can never be repeated more than once or 
twice without the spirit’s death. 

Even the loss of friends, which is one of the 
most serious of all losses, can very seldom be 
fruitfully remembered. If they are dead they 
are not really lost at all. They are, as it were, 
gone to the other side of the world, with this 
great privilege, that they are sure to grow better, 
and that when we see them again they will be 
grander and nobler than they were before. And 
if, on the other hand, we have lost them through 
any of the innumerable forms of treachery—or if, 
again, we find that we never really had them, that 
all their beauty and goodness was not in them- 
selves, but only in our own thought of them— 
even then what can be gained by merely a mourn- 
ful retrospect? Our own ideals will still remain; 
cold, no doubt, disembodied, painfully waiting for 
a home, but we can’t help that. Meanwhile, if we 
* are for ever remembering treachery, we shall lose 
all trust; and if we cannot in some measure forget 
that we have been tricked by false appearances, 
we shall have no welcome even for the divine 
reality. ©The man is uncommonly fortunate who 
has as many friends as fingers, and to find even 
so much as one of the true sort is worth the 
searching almost of a lifetime. 










































It may be thought, however, that at least the 
recollection of our own misdeeds may do us ger. 
vice, it may make us more careful, it may inform 
us where our special danger lies, it may give ug 
humility, and many more of those passive virtues, 
which are indeed hidden away out of sight, but 
are none the less for that the foundations of rea] 
excellence. Perhaps so; and no doubt there are 
some of the consequences either of misfortune or 
crime which must be remembered, because they 
involve present and future responsibilities. Some 
wrongs in some small degree may be redressed, 
The coarser kind of obligations may be dis. 
charged, with an equally coarse compensation 
for the delay; but, beyond this, it is better to 
“forget the things that are behind.” People who 
have been sick do not care to recollect the symp. 
toms of their malady, and the physic that they 
took. A very vivid imagination might so repro- 
duce the feelings as to reproduce the malady 
itself. It is surely enough to take the physic 
and get better, and attend to the doctor’s rules 
of diet and general health; and so with those 
far more subtle and complicated maladies—the 
maladies of a “ mind diseased.” 

Is it worth while even to recollect the enjoy- 
ments of life? Why should trees recollect the 
warmth or moisture of the summers that have 
passed over them? Is it not enough that they 
add broad circles of healthy wood to their widen 
ing stems? Would it be worth while to remember 
every meal we had ever eaten, and carefully con- 
sider how much each plate of meat had added to 
our muscles? Few people would escape heart 
disease if they could see their hearts beating, 
and calculate with complete precision the whole 
amount of resistance which their blood must over- 
come. The surest sign of health is, not to know 
that we have a system; and no powers of calcula- 
tion can ever estimate the enormous waste of life 
which results from living the past over again. 
He was, indeed, a wise man who prayed to the 
Almighty: “Make me to hear thy lovingkindness 
in the morning.” 
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iY, ESA D ina drawer which rarely sees the light, | 
TOT With no companions of my solitude, 
Ae) Ait Beyond a few worn relics of the Past, 
A glove, a lock of hair, and two or three 
Old letters, here I slowly pass away 
A dull existence. 






Yet there was a time 
When all my life was joyous, when I knew 
What warmth and sunlight meant, and I was 
loved 





OF A WEDDING-RING. 


| And valued far beyond comparison 
| With costlier trinkets. 

Many a year has past 
Since deep within the earth the gold lay hid 
From which men framed me: fading memories 


| Still haunt me of a former life which ran 


In glittering veins through lustrous rocks of spar, 





Through which I passed till, one bright summer 
day, 
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“* But at times, alone, 
I heard her sob as if her heart would break.”—p. 794. 
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I found myself, a gleaming circlet, wrapped 
In softest bed of fleecy wool, a score 
Of bright companions nestling by my side, 
Laid in the sunlight which came streaming through 
A wall of crystal. Every day there bent 
Bright faces over us, fair girls whose cheeks 
Flushed rosy-red as in their little hands 
They poised us, youths whose voices took 
A softer tone whenever they addressed 
Their sweet companions. Happy laughter rang 
Above us, mixed with tender cadences, 
And now and then a tear would fall and dim 
Our lustre for a moment. 

Well, there came 
A day when I was chosen by a hand 
So white and delicate, it seemed as if 
*Twere made of snow, and snow-like seemed the 

brow 

Of her who chose me, and the graceful neck, 
But sunny light gleamed from her golden hair, 
And sky-like beamed the azure of her eye. 
A few brief hours went swiftly by, and then 
I found myself encircling in my clasp 
Her soft white finger, and I felt the hand 
Of her proud husband, as it tenderly 
But firmly closed round hers, and heard his voice 
Address her as his love, his own at last. 
From that time forward, for a score of years, 
My life was linked with happiness; the sun 
Seemed always shining on me; joyfulness 
Made its abode within the peaceful home 
Wherein my mistress moved, and time passed by 
And scarcely altered her. She never lost 
The charm of voice and look which won all hearts 
Where’er she went, and sorrow seldom came 
To line her cheek or brow, or turn to grey 
The golden radiance which, halo-like, 
Gleamed round her head. About her grew a group 
Of children, from whose soft blue eyes her calm, 
Contented spirit seemed to look. And he 








Who won her maiden love still ruled her heart 
Through womanhood, nor ever swerved one jot 
From his allegiance to his perfect wife. 

My place seemed fixed for ever on her hand, 
Until that fatal day which brought the shade 

Of death across our sunlight, and she lost 

The child she loved the dearest: from that time 
Her voice grew sadder, and I felt my hold 
Grow feebler on her finger. Still she tried 

To wear the old smile on her cheek whene’er 
Her husband watched her; but at times, alone, 
I heard her sob as if her heart would break. 
Then she fell ill, and all the house grew dark, 
And one sad day her hand turned cold and numb, 
And I was taken from it. Ne’er again 

Saw I the mistress whom I loved so well; 

But from her hair a golden chain was made, 
From which I hung close to her husband’s heart, 
There all his life he wore me, till at last 

He, dying, gave me to his eldest girl, 

And bid her keep me for her mother’s sake. 

And so I found myself placed here, away 

With these old letters telling of his love 

And hers, the ink now faded, and the gloss 
Gone from the paper; here, too, shines a lock 
Of her bright hair, and there a glove she wore 
Upon the day when she became a wife. 
Her:children long have married, and at times 

I hear sweet tiny voices erying, “ Please 

Open the drawer and let us see the ring 
Grandmamma wore upon her wedding-day.” 
Then the draw opens, and the light’ once more 
Dances around me, and again I seem 

To see the golden hair I knew so well, 

And watch the soft clear blue of eyes I loved. 
For in her children’s children yet there lives 
Some sweet reflection of my lady’s face. 

Then shuts the drawer, the darkness comes again, 
And I am left once more to muse alone, 

And brood upon the memories of the Past. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 
[HE next day was the Sabbath. Peace- 
; fully it dawned upon the earth—a day of 
gy) rest and of gladness to many a Christian 





~ Dolores had been intending to make 
her first appearance at the little church at Cranstead. 
Her foolish heart had fluttered at the idea of sweeping 
down the aisle in all her pomp and glory, the wife and 
the daughter of the Cransteads. She had a splendid 
outfit for the occasion. She had a dress of rich 


brocade, a mantle of some gossamer-like material, 
She had thought to 


and a bonnet fresh from Paris. 








ETC. 


bloom out in all this finery that Sunday morning; 
but Archibald was gone, the squire lay on his sick- 
bed, and it could not be ! 

Still, the sweet hush and quietude of the Sabbath 
morning fell like balm on her wounded spirit. Pre- 
sently the bells began to chime their music on the 
still air, and the village flock would gather within 
the walls of the sanctuary, and then would come the 
hour of solemn worship—the rest given here belov— 
the foretaste to many a pious soul of that deeper 
rest which remaineth for the people of God. Dolores 
had never drank at that fountain of living water, 
and now her own cisterns were dried up. 
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It would be a dreary day to her, with but one 
bright spot to rest upon it. She was planning how 
she might see Helen. 

The grounds belonging to her new home were ex- | 


tensive. One luxuriant meadow, waving in summer 
grass, was close by the field where stood the dear old 
house, round which her affections clung. Helen 
would walk down the field on her way to church, and 
then Dolores might catch a glimpse of her. 

“T need not speak. I will stand under the great 
elm-tree and watch. I would give all the world just 
to see her dear face again!” and then came the 
choking sob and a shower of angry tears. 

It was half a mile to the elm-tree, but the nimble 
feet of Dolores soon carried her thither. On went 
the Sabbath bells, pealing musically from the village 
spire. She could see the garden in the distance and 
the gate. Surely Helen would come. 

Yes; she did come. The gate opened, and then 
came forth the beloved figure in the half-worn black ; 
the bonnet with its simple trimming; the shawl 
worn carefully this many years—ever since Dolores 
could remember. Yes, there was Helen. She had 
the prayer-book in hand. She was going to pass | 
that still, precious hour in the house of God. | 

As she came nearer, the agitated heart close by | 
could bear it no longer. The sick yearning grew. 
uncontrollable. Dolores sprang forward, reckless of 
everything. With a little plaintive cry she had 
glided up to Helen. Her arms were round her—her 
heart to Helen’s heart. 

“Helen—my own Helen !” 

Helen saw how it was in a moment. Affection 
such as hers is quick sighted, and needs little ex- | 
planation. She folded her in her arms. She kissed | 
her passionately. This was on the impulse of the 
moment. She could not have helped it had Archi- | 
bald himself been present. But she knew at the | 
same time that this state of things must be ended as | 
soon as possible. Not for worlds would she have | 
widened the breach between the husband and the | 
wife. Ah, no! patience, submission, were the lessons 
which Helen would try to teach Dolores. 

“You must win him over by love and kindness,” she 
had said, in answer to a stormy gust of passionate 
invective from the lips of Dolores. 

Dolores thought it was a simple impossibility ; she 
did not mean, she said, to try. She was reckless and 
desparing. She did not care what she did. Yet, 
when she had got back again to the solitude of her 
chamber, she found herself revolving Helen’s words 
again and again; she found herself dwelling on the 
remembrance of that placid face, that spirit gentle 
and serene amid so many trials and so many tempests; 
and she began to wish she were more like Helen. 
Her own turbulent spirit grew calmer. She began to 
think better thoughts, the result of that better in- 
fluence. . Perhaps discipline was needed to chasten her 
wayward nature, and she was beginning to feel its 
wholesome effects; at all events, Dolores was subdued, 
and there was a dawning of better days to come. 
And in the little church at Cranstead, the prayers 


| 


| 





| of the congregation had been earnestly besought for 
| Vincent Cranstead, who lay at the very point to die. 





CHAPTER LY. 
“Is Mrs. Archibald Cranstead at home?” asked 
Almeria Trentham, standing in the handsome portico 
, that adorned the mansion of Archibald Cranstead. 

Dolores had never seen Almeria since that evening 
at the Trenthams’ party, and she would rather not 
have seen her now, but, as it happened, she had no 
choice in the matter. 

“Well, Dolores, and how do you do?” exclaimed 
Almeria, bustling up to her with a pretentious show 
of friendship. ‘ You see I am the first to come.” 

Dolores rose, and put her hand into the out- 
stretched hand of Almeria; then she sat down 
again, Almeria sitting beside her. 

Almeria’s face had a curious expression; there was 
a look of triumph in it that Dolores could not under- 
stand. Not that she cared to analyse the matter very 
closely. She wished Almeria had not come. She would 
rather have sat alone and thought of Helen. 

“We are very grand, I see,” said Almeria, glancing 
round the room. 

Dolores did not answer. 
floor impatiently. 

«“T must say, Archibald has done his best to make 
his position a difficult one,’ continued Almeria, still 
glancing round. “Iam sorry for you, Dolores.” 

“Sorry!” she sprang up with one of her old flash- 
ing movements, and stood at the window, confronting 
Almeria; ‘“ why should you be sorry?” 

“Don’t go into a passion, my dear; it does not be- 
come you, now you are married.” 

“Tam not in a passion. I don’t understand what 
you mean, that is all.” 

For her, Dolores spoke temperately, and with self- 
control. 

* Ah! poor girl, you'll know soon enough! but it’s a 
great pity! Of course, you will not try to keep up 
this grand house.” 

“Why not, pray?” 

“Oh, you have not heard! I am sure I thought you 
would have done. Most people do know in Cranstead 
by now. I came, in fact, to condole with you, and to 
say how sorry we all were to hear of your downfall. 
For, really, considering how you have been lifted 
wu — 

” Miia said Dolores, firmly, “if you have any- 
thing to tell me, tell it—if not, I would rather be 
alone.” 

« Ah, I see! the old spirit! 
comes before 2 a 

Something in the flash of the dark eye opposite 
made her stop. It would not be safe to push Dolores 


The little foot tapped the 


Well, they say pride 





too far. She might find herself bundled out of the 
house, her story untold, and her triumph incomplete. 
“Don’t look so cross, Dolores; sit down and listen 
to me a few minutes.” 
“Thank you, I would rather stand; and I am 
listening.” 
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“TI am sure things happen very oddly in this 
world,” continued Almeria. “If it were in a book, 
one should not be surprised; but in real life, oh, 
dear me!” and she east her eyes upwards with a 
look of resignation. 

Dolores was patiently silent. She was not without 
a throb of apprehension too. She had not forgotten 
Archibald’s sudden departure, his mysterious words 
—and there was an indescribable something in the 
air, which oppressed her. 

“T hardly know how to begin, Dolores, or how you 
will bear to hear it. As I said before, I am heartily 
sorry for you.” 

Dolores gave a little short laugh, meant to express 
indifference, if not contempt, for Almeria’s sympathy. 

“Ah! you may laugh; but I tell you it is a serious 


matter. Did you ever hear of Ernest Cranstead?” 
“Yes, many times. I have heard poor papa talk 
about him.” 


“ But did you ever hear he was married?” 

“No, nor anybody else!” and Dolores laughed again. 
« What a ridiculous idea, Almeria !”’ 

“ Perfectly true, my dear, if it does sound ridiculous. 
i confess the discovery of the fact has taken us all 
by surprise. It rather alters the state of affairs at 
Cranstead Abbey, don’t you see?” 

“I think you are dreaming, Almeria. Ernest 
Cranstead has been dead, years and years. You mean 
the present squire’s elder brother, don’t you?” 

“Yes; the very same individual. There were but 
those two, Ernest and Vincent. Ernest would have 
come to the estate if he had lived.” 

“Of course he would. Everybody knows that,” 
again repeated Dolores; ‘but he didn’t live. He 
died in India, or somewhere, and unmarried.” 

She laid a stress on the last word. She was begin- 
ning to see the drift of Almeria’s observations. 

Wait till you have heard my story, dear, and 
then we can discuss that point more fully. It is per- 
fectly well known, by this time, all over Cranstead, 
that Ernest not only was married, but had a son and 
heir.” 

She looked full at Dolores as she uttered the last 
word. She meant the blow to be a telling oxe, for 
Almeria owed a grudge, and had waited a long time 
to pay it. She was not disposed to forgive an injury, 
whether real or imaginary. 

Dolores: made no reply. She sat down by the 
window, and played nervously with her fingers on 
the window-seat. 

“‘Mamma says that, some twenty years ago, the 
lady of Cranstead was the merriest creature and the 
happiest wife in the county. You have never seen 
her picture as she was then, have you? It hangs in 
the picture-gallery at the abbey.” 

“No; I have not seen it.” 

“Ah! well, I have. You would never imagine 
that she could have changed into the wretched, 
spiritless being she is now.” 

“People do change,” said Dolores, with a teuch of 
bitterness. 

“They dc—you are right, Well, one night the 








lady of Cranstead was playing with her son—he wag 
just learning to walk—I mean that precious husband 
of yours, Archibald Cranstead.” 

An angry flush came to the cheek of Dolores. «J 
will not have any reflection cast on my husband, 
Almeria.” 

“Oh, no; of course not. Poor fellow! 
I am very sorry for him.” 

A deeper flush still. 

Almeria hurried on: “She was playing with him 
in the library. It was night; but the shutters were 
open, and she was standing at the window, her hands 
held out to receive him, as he toddled along the 
carpet, when something startled her. A woman’s 
face was pressed close to the glass, and two eyes 
were fixed upon her. It was really very alarming, 
was it not, Dolores ?” 

“Who was it?” asked Dolores, in a tone void of 
the slightest interest. 

JT will tell you. You need not look so uncon- 
cerned, Dolores ; it had a vast deal to do with you, let 
me remind you.” 

“What! twenty years ago?” and her lip gavea 
curl of disdain. 

“Yes; because the lady who came to Cranstead 
Abbey that night was the wife of Ernest Cranstead. 
The boy she had with her was her son.” 

Almeria pronounced the words very slowly, in 
order to give them their full effect. 

Dolores’ fingers stopped; but her foot began again 
to tap the floor. Whatever she felt, she would give 
no sign to Almeria. 

“He married, unknown to his relatives, an orphan- 
girl—a poor friendless creature, without any re- 
sources, or any one to take her part. It might have 
been out of pity, or she might have been very hand- 
some. I can’t speak as to these points, for f know 
nothing. All I know is, he married her; and that 
was the lady come to claim her rights, or rather the 
rights of her son.” 

“ Did she get them?” asked Dolores, quickly. 

“Tam coming to that. Is it not a strange story, 
Dolores ?” 

“T wish you would go on.” 

“TJ will. I want to do so. The two women, with 
their two children, were shut up together in the 
library. Mrs. Cranstead held Archibald in her arms. 
The other lad was older and much handsomer, I have 
heard those say who saw him: not that they knew 
who he was. No one knew him till just lately.” 

Again a throb of apprehension at the heart of 
Dolores. She began to see more clearly what was 
coming. 

“She was a generous woman, then, was the lady 
of Cranstead. It cut her to the soul, the thought of 
her own child losing his inheritance; but when the 
matter had been fairly discussed, and the marriage 
certificate shown, she did not entertain the idea of 
treachery. Neither did her husband. They pre- 
pared to receive Ernest Cranstead as their nephew, 
and to place him in the seat of his father. They 
were honest, you see, up to this point, Dolores.” 


I am sure 
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“Yes; I see.” 
«But it happened—for I told you it was like a 
novel—it happened, that while the matter was being 
sifted, the poor widow died. She died one week after 
her arrival at the abbey; and then you can fancy, 
can’t you, the sort of thing that would happen ?” 

“What did happen? I can’t fancy anything.” 

“Why, the matter was hushed up; the child, who 
was too young to speak for himself, sent away, 
and brought up, secretly no doubt, by Squire Cran- 
stead, but without any regard to his rights as the 
lawful heir. Might against right, all the world over, 
Dolores!” 

She did not speak; her head drooped a little. She 
was thinking that she had the clue of Archibald’s 
journey to London. 

“It seems that the squire has been suffering all 
the agonies of remorse. It seems that he has re- 
solved to undo the mischief. Some little time since 
heresolved this. Perhaps Archibald’s marriage——” 

Dolores started, and looked up. 

“You may pass over that, Almeria, if you please.” 

“T have not the least objection. If the squire 
had passed it over too, it might have been better for 
you.” 

A short silence followed this remark. 

“ At all events, the mischief is ripe and ready; the 
squire will not live many days, and then, I must 
say, it will be a great disappointment to Archibald, 
now he has bought this nice place——” 

“Never mind that, Almeria! worse things happen 
to people than that.” 

She spoke with the same secret bitterness of soul. 
Had she not found out the emptiness of all her 
grand possessions!—had not her pleasures turned 
to wormwood and gall ? 

“Well, I am sorry; you don’t know half the worst, 
Dolores. Archibald has made sure of the estate, as 
he naturally would; no one can blame him for that. 
But he need not have drawn on it as he has done; 
and he has nothing to fall back upon, either. I dare 
say half these fine things will have to come to the 
hammer.” 

Dolores started. ‘ Almeria! how dare you say so? 
my beautiful new things, just bought for me !—as if 
it was likely, even if your tale is true.” 

“It’s true enough, trust me for that! the heir of 
Cranstead may sue him, if he does not restore what 
he has taken.” 

“He did not take it wilfully. You speak as if my 
husband were a thief!” said Dolores, passionately. 

“Ah!” you are sure to be out of temper, but I 
can quite excuse you,” said Almeria, in a tone of 
mock compassion, which exasperated Dolores beyond 
measure. 

Uppermost in all the confusion of her mind was 
the wish that Almeria would go. Once rid of her 
tormentor, she scarce cared for the rest. 

Her wish was gratified before long. Almeria having 
cast as many barbed arrows as she could, departed, 
well satisfied with her visit. 

“T have brought dewn her pride more than a little; 











and serve her right!” thought she, as she walked 
away. The old grudge was not forgotten, by a great 
deal. ‘Though it was really the most fortunate 
circumstance that ever happened to me,” continued 
Almeria. “All this trouble is come on her, not on 
me!” With which charitable reflection, Almeria 
closed her morning’s expedition. 





CHAPTER LVI. 

Tue chastening process had certainly begun in the 
mind of Dolores. When her tormentor had gone, 
and the mocking eyes no longer scrutinised her 
misery, she felt a kind of relief. She had borne the 
ordeal better than one could have supposed; she 
had been patient and forbearing, considering all 
things. Had she acted out her old nature, she would 
have been fierce and combative; she would have 
given sting for sting; but she had refrained, and let 
Almeria depart unscathed. Her spirit felt subdued; 
she longed rather to weep, and she could weep now. 
She could sit down and cover her face with her 
hands, and let the tears flow unrestrained; there 
was comfort in that! 

The news brought by Almeria was not quite realised 
at present. The mind of Dolores was in confusion ; 
the fragments of the story floating incoherently 
amid a multitude of other thoughts and feelings. It 
might be true—it had startled and frightened her; 
but then, come what might, she could scarce be more 
wretched. 

Yes; I think she could. She was not so miserable 
as she had felt some hour or two ago; for now 
she was thinking of her husband—not thinking 
of him angrily and with abhorrence, but with a touch 
of kindness, and with compassion. He had been 
very ill used, she thought; reared up in the belief 
that he should have the estate, and then thrust 
suddenly out of it. Her sympathy—the sympathy 
every woman feels towards one who has been 
wronged—arrayed itself on the side of Archibald. 
She forgot, or rather she remembered with less bitter- 
ness, how faulty he had been; she began to wonder 
where he was gone in his desperation, and what he 
meant to do. If people fancied that she would re- 
proach and taunt him, they were mistaken. She 
knew how to bear disappointment as well as others 
—at least, she thought she did; it had not actually 
come upon her in the form in which Almeria pre- 
sented it. ' 

She had learned an exceeding bitter lesson, this 
young wife, sitting alone in her home! She had 
learnt the value and the sweetness of those domestic 
joys, which women prize, by the very absence of 
them. Her brief honeymoon had been a triumph 
and a glitter, but even then she had not been happy; 
even then there had been fierce words, and looks, 
which she would never tell—no, not to Helen, but 
which had been the beginning of the lesson, and 
the beginning of sorrows too. Now—ah! she had 
lived in solitude this long time—a solitude that was 
wounding to think of! If this sorrow came, she 
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would not mind so much the less of the tinsel she 
had bought so dear !—not as she would have minded 
it at first ; she felt it was all emptiness and poverty. 

She sat alone all day. It was not unprofitable, 
that isolation. She did not go to Helen, and she 
knew Helen would not come to her; but, for 
once, Dolores communed with her own heart, and 
was still. 

Towards evening she began to wonder whether 
Archibald would return. She longed for him to 
come home. She thought she would meet him 
kindly, and show him that she pitied him. 

She watched and waited for him till her cheek 
grew pale, and her eyes dim; for it was past mid- 
night before he returned. 

She had sent most of the servants to bed, keeping 
up Wilkins and the man who acted as valet to her 
husband. She herself sat in the drawing-room, 
determined to receive him with open arms. All the 
best part of her nature came out here. 

“Tf he sees that I am faithful to him in his 
adversity, perhaps he will be kind,” mused she, 
tearfully. 

When the carriage drove up to the door, she | 
hurried to the head of the stairs. Her voice was 
the first he heard: “ Archibald, I am glad you are 
come back.” 

She looked very lovely, as she stood at the head of 
the stairs. She had on a dress of delicate blue 
muslin; and she had gathered a few white roses to 
put in her hair. Her face had a softened expression, 
that enhanced its beauty sevenfold. He looked up. 
She could see by the light of the hall-lamp how 
haggard and weary he was. She glided down and | 
stood by his side, putting her soft hand on his. 

*T am sure you are very tired.” 

* T should think I am tired. Howis it you are not 
gone to bed, Dolores ?” 





“Because I wanted to sit up for you. Come 
up-stairs, dear.” 

He went up-stairs, her hand still on his. He did 
not say anything, nor did he look at her. The 


drawing-room door stood open. She had evidently 
expected him, for there was tea on the table, and the 
chandelier was lighted, and a chair was placed for 
him, and his slippers standing ready. Now he looked | 
at her in some surprise. She had never sat up for 
him before. He had been used to be attended by his 
valet. ‘* What’s all this about, Dolores ?” 

“Only that you must want something. 
made the tea.” 

«'That’s right! I should like some tea;” and he | 
threw himself on the sofa with a sigh of weariness. 

She moved about quickly, getting all ready; then 
she carried his cup of tea to him as he lay. 

He looked at her with surprise: ‘ How fussy we | 
are to-night, to be sure !” 

It was not a gracious speech. He did not know | 
how to be gracious, | 


I have 





She bit her lip and coloured, | 
and a retort sprang ready to her tongue; but she | 
restrained herself, and sat down by him in planes | 
He drank his tea eagerly. 


|to be her daily task now, poor child! 


| from the old church tower. 


a 

“That has done me good. I’ll have another cup, 
if you please. My head aches to distraction.” 

While he was drinking his second cup, she went 
into the next room, and dipped a cambric handker. 
chief in one of the rich essences that stood on her. 
toilette-table. Then, stepping back, she laid it on 
the hot, burning forehead of Archibald. 

“Ah! I need have something. I am very ill, 
Dolores.” 

“Poor Archibald !” 
hand in hers. 

“IT will sleep in the blue room, Dolores. I shall 
have a bad night. Glover shall sit up with me, 
There! you had better go to bed.” 

“ Archibald, I shall do nothing of the kind. If 
you are ill, I am the proper person to nurse you.” 

“Nonsense! a pretty nurse you would make! 
Come, ring for Glover.” 

Her face looked white, and the old sternness and 
coldness came back, She rang the bell, and with. 
drew to her own chamber. Then, sinking on her 
knees for the first time, she prayed for help—help 
to meet her hard destiny with patience—help to 
love and forbear with one so unloving. This was 
It was the 


and she took his feverish 


portion she had chosen for herself. 

When she had prayed, she became calmer, and 
somewhat comforted; but she did not go to rest at 
once. She thought she would glance in at Archi- 
bald. 

He was lying in his bed, his face flushed, his 
pulse beating with all the tumult and heat of fever. 
He was very ill, she thought; and she dispatched 
Glover for the doctor, and took her post at once in 
the sick-chamber as nurse. He did not dispute this 
arrangement. Indeed, he seemed, for him, grateful. 
When she smoothed his pillow and bathed his fore- 
head, he looked up at her and thanked her. Thena 
little comfort stole into her desolate heart. She 
took courage. 

She did not know that for a whole month she was 
never to quit that sick-chamber ;—that there was to 
be a struggle between life and death ;—that she was 
to watch it, hour by hour, day by day ;—that the 
strong, young frame lying there would be shrunk, 
and emaciated, and feeble, when it rose again ; but 
the knowledge was coming to her speedily. 

“ He is in great danger,” the doctor had said; and 
she had been pondering over the words during the 
weary watches of the night. Well, she had had ex- 
perience. She was not what she used to be, when 
the silence of the sick-room oppressed her. Her 
spirit was subdued. She would do for him what 
she could. They two must cling together, come 
weal, come woe! 

And as she thought it, the bell tolled solemnly 
Dolores knew the sound 
but too well. It spoke of death and of bereave- 
ment; of the changes and the chances that lie thick 
around us; and it bore to her the sad intelligence 
that the master of Cranstead Abbey was no more. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE WILD STRAWBERRIES. 


A STORY FOR THE YOUNG. 


INE summer’s day, in the first quarter of 
this century, a poor maimed soldier ap- 
M proached the village of Durlston. He 
seemed thoroughly exhausted; he had 
— lost a leg, and the rags wrapped round 
his head showed that he had not recovered from 
wounds he had received there. A shady tree tempted 
him to rest for a few moments, and he rather sank 
than sat down on the grass of the hedgerow. Such 
a white, faint look came over his face, that a little 
girl who was passing, returning from taking her 
father his dinner, thinking that the poor man was 
dying, ran up to see what she could do for him. 

“Water—get me some water,” he whispered, 
faintly. 

Fortunately, there was a little brook in an ad- 
joining field, and having a cup with her, she 
speedily brought him the urgently-needed liquid. 
She bathed his face and hands, and he soon reco- 
vered sufficiently to raise himself into a sitting 
posture, but appeared quite unequal to walk any 
further. He told the child, by intervals, that his 
name was Andrew Scott; that he belonged to the 
— Regiment, but had been so badly wounded in 
the Peninsula, that he had been discharged as unfit 
for further service, and had been sent back to Eng- 
land, and landed at Plymouth, and he was now en- 
deavouring to make his way to his home in the north 
of England, where he hoped to find some relations, 
but the long journey, in his feeble state, and in the 
heat, had been too much for him. The small stock 
of money with which he had started from Plymouth 
was all spent, and for the last few days he had 
had no food, except what had been given him by 
charitable people. 7 

Annie Watts, as she listened to his sad story, 
thought how could she assist him. 








Durlston was a 


very poor village: there was no squire—not even a} 
| them in this manner, that he was too good-natured 


clergyman (for the parish church was in another 


village, a couple of miles away, where the clergyman | 


lived). How to get him to the village, at all, was a 
difficulty, for it was still about a quarter of a mile 
from where they were, and even if poor Andrew con- 
trived to crawl so far, Annie did not know where to 


find a lodging for him; they had no room to spare | 


in their own cottage; four boys, besides herself, her | 


father, and mother, fully occupied all the accommoda- | 
| could help her to get things for him; for you know 


tion provided in labourers’ cottages. 


After reflecting a little, she determined on apply- | 


ing in her difficulty to old Mrs. Bolton, the only 


she could to the village. She spied the old lady busy 
in her garden, and, rushing up to her, exclaimed— 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Bolton! do come with me. There 
is a poor soldier tumbled down in the road, and he 
has only one leg, and he is so ill, and can’t walk; do 
come and help him.” 

After asking Annie a few questions, and ascer- 
taining more particularly the state of the case, Mrs, 
Bolton willingly put on her bonnet, and filled a bas- 
ket with two or three things she felt sure would be 
immediately acceptable to the poor man. 

Arrived at the place where poor Andrew lay, Mrs. 
Bolton sat down beside him, made him eat and drink 
something, and after he had rested a little, contrived, 
by the help of her strong arm, and many pauses by 
the way; to get him as far as her cottage, where he 
was soon comfortably settled in her spare bed. 

Annie walked slowly homewards, looking very 
downcast and sad. As she turned over in her mind 
various plans for earning a little money, to help in 
keeping the poor soldier, none of which, on closer 
examination, seemed feasible, she met her eldest 
brother, who was coming in search of her, with a 
large dock-leaf in his hand. 

“See, Annie!” he said, “what I have got for you; 
such beautiful red, ripe wood-strawberries; they are 
almost as fine as garden ones.” 

“Oh, thank you, dear Harry; how nice they will 
be for my poor soldier!” 

Harry, who had been working on a distant farm, 
had heard nothing of Annie’s adventure. “Who is 
your poor soldier, Annie?” said he. 

Annie explained; leading her brother towards Mrs. 
Bolton’s house, and Harry, who had taken some little 
trouble, and gone some distance out of his way home, 
to gather these strawberries, was rather disappointed 
at their being bestowed upon a stranger; but he saw 
it gave his little sister so much pleasure to dispose of 


to express his feelings; he was also glad himself that 
they should prove a benefit to the sick man. 

As soon as they had left the house, and were on 
their way home again, Annie began: “ Now do, dear 
Harry, try and think of some way for me to get 
some money. I know this illness of poor Andrew’s 
will cost Mrs. Bolton a great deal of money, for he 
must have all sorts of good food, and I do so wish I 


it was I who found him, and so I ought to help.” 
“T have just thought, Annie, of something that 


independent person—in the absence of any gentry, | you might do, which would, I think, bring you ina 
the “Lady Bountiful” of the village, who eked | trifle—that is to say, if you can walk so far.” 


out her income by keeping a small shop for such 
Village luxuries as tea, snu‘i’, tobacco, sugar, &e. 
Aunie felt assured she would give any assistance 


| 


“Oh, yes, Harry, I would walk any distance, if I 
could only find some means of earning something.” 
“You know the inn on the moor, about four miles 


ee : : | 
she could; so, desiring Andrew to remain quietly | from here? The London coach stops there; and, 


where he was until she returned, she ran as fast as | the other day, when I was waiting at the inn for a 
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message, it came up full of ladies. The day was 
very hot, and, after the long drive across the dusty 
moor, they were very thirsty. Some of the ladies 
asked for milk or fruit; but eld Joseph had nothing 
for them but some beer or water, and the water, 
like all the moor-water, tasted of peat, and was 
neither fresh nor clear. Now the wood where I 
got those strawberries is not far from the moor; 
and I think that if you went and picked some, and 
carried them to the inn, to meet the coach, the 
passengers might give you a few pence for them. 
Perhaps, too,.our missus at the farm would let you 
have some cheese-whey. -I’°ll do an odd job or two 
for her, if she will let me have it. It is a nice re- 
freshing drink in hot weather, and one of the ladies, 
the other day, asked for it.” 

Little Annie danced with delight. 
dearest, cleverest of brothers, Harry ! 


“You are the 
Oh, I do hope 


the weather will stay very, very hot, and that the | 


19? 
. 


ladies and gentlemen will be very, very thirsty 

Mrs. Watts was very willing that her little girl 
should do what she could to lighten the burden she 
had been the means of imposing upon Mrs. Bolton. 
«But, Annie,” said she, “you must not neglect your 
own work for this new business.” 

Annie readily. promised that she would leave 
nothing she ought to do undone. She was up be- 
times in the morning, to get through her work early; 
but it seemed as if there would be no end to the 
little odd jobs to-be done. At last all was finished, 
and Annie started on her expedition with a hopeful 
heart. 

To her great delight, she found Harry waiting for 
her on the road to the wood.. He had told his mis- 
tress of his little.sister’s project, and she was so 
much pleased by the child’s thoughtfulness that she 
had given him a large can of whey, “to set her up 
in her trade,”’.she said, and had.also allowed him 


,an hour’s leave of absence to go with her to the | 


moor inn, promising, moreover, that Harry should 
take the soldier some fresh milk every evening from 
the farm, and that if Annie found she succeeded in 
selling the whey, she should have every day as large 
a canfull as she could carry. ‘The strawberries were 


soon gathered, and neatly placed in a basket Annie | 


had brought with her; and then they started for her 
destination. 

When the coach stopped to change horses, she went 
modestly forward, offering her little luxuries. The 
child’s pretty face and gentle manners first drew 
attention, and her refreshing wares were eagerly 
sought after by the passengers; and on the de- 
parture of the coach she found herself the happy 
possessor of no less than five shillings. She hurried 
home, and with great joy displayed her treasure to 
Mrs. Bolton, begging her to take it, and spend it on 
whatever was most necessary for Andrew. 

That summer happened to be an exceptionally 
hot one; but day after day little Annie toiled over 
to the moor. Her earnings provided Andrew with 


? 


nourishing food and many luxuries, which Mrs, 
Bolton could not have afforded to buy for him; and, 
by Mrs: Bolton’s advice, Annie laid by a small sum, 
to be given to him when he was able again to begin 
his journey homewards. 

Andrew had, as he got better, been rather sur- 
prised at the many little delicacies his kind hostess 
provided for him; but hitherto he had been too 
weak and ill to trouble himself in thinking much 
about how they were procured. When, however, 
he had recovered sufficiently to talk of moving, he 
was profuse in his expressions of gratitude for her 
kindness to him. Mrs. Bolton, however, hastened to 
enlighten him as to who had been his real bene. 
factress, and gave him the purse containing Annie’s 
savings. The poor man was quite overcome when he 
heard of the exertions Annie had made for him. 

Before Mrs. Bolton considered Andrew sufficiently 
convalescent to begin his long journey, she received 
a visit from one of her old charges, now a young 
officer, just returned from the war himself: Andrew 
was sitting, at the door,.employing himself about 
something for Mrs. Bolton, when a Captain Donaldson 
drove up. Struck by the poor man’s appearance, he 
stopped and questioned him as to his past history, 
He found he had served in most of the great 
| battles, had certificates of good conduct, and had 
| been wounded twice before. Andrew was not slow, 
| either, to tell how Mrs. Bolton and little Annie had 
| nursed and supported him through his illness, and 
how the child had toiled to procure him the comforts 
he required. 

Captain Donaldson was much interested in the 
| Story, and insisted on Mrs. Bolton taking him to visit 
the little girl. He was delighted with her simplicity 
and entire unconsciousness of having done anything. 
particularly generous. Finding that both Annie and 
_ her mother were most anxious she should be educated 
to fit her for service, he promised to speak to his 
mother about her, and to get the child placed in a 
' school she had established: He gave Mrs. Watts a 
| handsome present. before he left, telling her it was 
interest for the principal invested by Annie in an old 
soldier. The captain also wrote to inquire whether 
Andrew had still any near relations living in his 
native village; and, finding that they were all dis- 
| persed, he offered him a home in one of his lodges. 
Andrew gladly accepted the offer, and was all the 
more pleased as Annie would be settled near him. 

Harry was placed under the captain’s agent, and 
eventually became his bailiff. Annie also prospered, 
was highly valued by the Donaldson family, in whose 
service she remained until she married. And every 
year, until their death, her father and mother re- 
ceived from Captain Donaldson a present of the 
same sum that Annie had expended upon Andrew. 
And thus was a delicate child, by her kindhearted- 
ness and unaided exertions, the means of supporting, 
not only one poor maimed soldier, but also of bene- 
fiting her whole family. 

















